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— [ — fzeswuTlu^ a fitlw^f g?'eg¥l -^^ 

edacatloB, thi« paper approachea egatty Issae bj'flist detailing 
t^ oBiqae eharacteri sties of raral school distTficts and thrt 
exaiiaiHg raral prograi needs ia teras of the appro^priateness, 
snfficletcy, aad aaaageabillty of ' f edecal aid £ot' rurttl schools. ' 
EBphasiziag the divetse nature of rural .schftol dis-cricts, this pa per • 



earcllBeats, apaiSe popuTationsV close-school-coaiuBity ?#latioas/ 
aad probleBs cf Isolaticn aad fiaance, .SpecL^icallf , the follcwiag - 
cues tieaa- ace raised s (1> Do federal edutiati oa prograaar oifer » « — ^ 
•aFpropriate* aasistance to rural schools, gLven their aai'gula ^- 
characteristics? (2) la federal educatioa aid «sufficieBtS given the 
nator e aad extent :,ror a 1 J^^^ K„Js^£fiafiraj..^educatiea^4id^. 



lanageable in rural schools? This analysis suggests tfaat th«' needs of 
rural school districts aecessitate flexibility, specialized feervicea, 
greater resources and educaticaal c'ppcrtun^ljies, and j 
of fiaaacial aia. Calling for plSgM^ special 

aajustient in the federal aid program*. iBong these arei 'elimination 
of the "density bias" of federal aid prograisi reductioa of average 
grant sizes to iacrease availafcility te greater nuabers of sohoolai 
~iTrcr«awd^"aTil-lBb±ttty"of"sna,Tr"^ 



prolecta: allowance for greater latitud© among grant recipierttsi and 
closer aonitering of state departBents of education ia their . 
jdistributioa federal -.faads^- <j^^ J'l . ? ; ■ . ■ . . 
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^tim JS^ CoBBtsslmeE _of ; E 
In 1978 £TOa a Mbntma Senatpr asfcjLflg^ ^hat J^a gfyro^^1^ri^c ffi^pt^j^ ^ - 

. no f sdargl progr^^ alffiad spaolfleat^ at' wral sdH6ols,^the^a waa not ev^- ' 4 
a- single Office of ^rfiicatlon (01) ntB&t^wm^i^-^t^m^^TBw^GuM^b^ 



^is^co monitor rural edncatlonal needs. - le nmvir before beVn doMidsred 
%^^ecasgar3r .^^^ rare Qcc^lpns In ^tha^pM t_ghen_ ggreoofi^ ha4 ■r^sfc^4_A 

^^stion about rural sduoatlan; raealla ons .senlor^OE official^ '*We 41reated 
thffli over to the Dapartpest of Agrleulture." * / . 

But, when a Senator asks,, it's a dlffarent sattar* For several montHsj 



*tha letter was passed from office to office in an effort 'td locate someone 
taiowledgable on the subject.* Eventually, It vks one ,Qf tl^ fa"ctors whlcte: ^ \ 
led- to the planning of a Natl^i Seminar an Aural lducatl©'ns jointly* 
. sponsored 'by t^e_^^^cation Division of the Department of Healthy Education^ 
■ and Welfare <^^)-Md ^he Silence ^wd of the 

Department of Agrieultura* Herei the Senator's ^question was to be answered: 
The seminar was intended as an opporttmlty for a review of what the federal 



government was already doing? for rural ichools and as a forro for a discussion 
of what it could and should be dolng,^ * 

What prompted the Senatori's letterj and ultimately the Natlonjri Semlnair, 
was - a c^n^em that rural schoolchildren are not being adequatel^seinrad 
under the federal ^'ducatidn aid program, in spite ^©f the fact that they^ '/ 
constitute between one--flfth and one--third of the tot^ public school 
population in the U.S-, Cdependirig on the "nir^'* definition useiO"- It la not 



an issue of whether rural educational needs are specif ical^ adSilsteed 



^See> fo r example/ Sher 1978, 
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: imder* the ^ ede^d. Sid Erog^taisr^t is freely a€:faiawle3ge4 tte£^tl»f are^tft;:''^^ i:\,v" "y 
-7 : neither sre or subu^an ed^catiOTl^ ^i^dsf^^^gled-^^^^ ^ " " - 

.^.^treatMnt ^^ather^ . the Issue Is. whethar^' rural^ needs' M%rso aaique .tfrv^b%r^t sr;.^„ 



^lafr' ^« unss-^fhe^boa^^d approach education assUsemci Imeldtably t%bij1€s 



In a^^ rttral dlsa^^tage , 



^ % It a compl«» sulci- face ted qua^tlon^ The Mat ^_authQrt£atlve ' ? . ^ ' j 
^discussion the: Jubjeci Is .offered la E'reeently^released report by* t^e 7 



^ ILpnd^ Corpora tida " FBdB^V Aid to Ruxl MohooVe: Cimmt WattBrna md Urmmt ^ 
- J-BBBds (Base iMd Baring I 19 79) . The research ;5ms orl^lh^ly ^ommissldsed (by^ • / 
/ Assistant HEW Sacrata^^ f or- Education Mary ^Barry) m a study o£ vhethar^ /, ; - 

TOfal ^^j^g:t^ge£^th€^IP^!fet^phare^gf:^adB^y jBagcati Q^ 
^2 raportBd at the* National ^amina^. It wa& later a^andadi with National ' . 

Institute of Educatdon (Nil) fimds, to^^addrass tha issue of '■unmet naads'* ; *^ : 

- • i . - ' * , - - f 

-^ ar wril .^ 'ln the^ raports authors^d^^^ 

sl3r states, the distribution, of fimds^ be^aen ^ral and non^rural school 
Lets .for EWQ fftde^^^ prQ^Tf r?^ i Llbrmrleg and ^^min^ Resouxeeg , 



(^SEA Titla IV, Part B) m Edueational Inndyation^Mid Support (ES^ Tltla IV, 
--Pert-^>v-^riiif -f Iscal-year-l 

were inconclusive: In soma casas^ rurdl schoolf.distrlcts got ©ore thm 

thilr prbportionata 'dua of fidaral f \mds In others^ lass* It depanded _ — 

prlmariiy on the basis on wh|.ch the \funda vara dlatributed Gthrough a. 

formula or through competition) and on tot? small and totJ rural tha schools 

-, ; - ' . % f % ^ 1 { ' ' ' : . 

were. Additionally^ tha authors forad' that ^ral Vdtf advantage" had :Co be 

.. ■ ♦ ■ - ' - ' '■ " * 

imtfarstood within a broad context, md that when aducdtlbn aid was measured \ 

°agalns^needj=^he-^f^lr— #har#^^^ co cpla%^ 



The National Kuril Can tar (NRC) has also had an infcarest In^ the question, 
of how federal* aducati^^ald benefits niral districts ^.-TOe NRC approach has 
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b %«i^:^:fym first on 
ques£lan^^f lather. 

^inira^ f reused ©b ^ural a 




tloaal needs md ^mi to ' swrninm thm 



n^er thm to mtttiqit isi|^mower to the 
ts h^e fottsm their due shart of faderal 
era fleld^hasad*; rather thaa stacisttcal, 
e^enmncB of federal'^ald (Itrited to 



yStj^i^fladiir^ are, la fa^r reports of haw 
Istiatortf tef^ert see fedei^l^d^pA^to as a ^. 



T 



) -The C*S, -^pgifet la i97_^ ^^^^^ blXJ^lea for aid to^^ 

er^l^g^ level :md"^aspect oif eduoation*. • ^ / _ 
. The fedetiLt role" la %duQatioa ha#^ grewa oal^ as national goals have 

/cj: ;- .. ...^ : ..: . ...y^^ . . : 

have beea oos^aoed '.t^it state and looal' educat^n^ tagpnolea are not able 



edueatlonEl needs far whleh sc^te and lo^dal agenalas are tmprlpared) . 
^_=«^^j^^^j^5„;^j^^g;^^^^ ^ii^ fdr - ejyca tlo^"yer^ a5 os l,y"wl±h^ 



^speri.flc "probl^is"' that^xlsta^ M a natlpv^d® b^sla. That yearj''*however, 
^a riiBw Idea eaergedr th4 federal gbverament^^'li respbasibie for the provision 
of eqti^l educatioaaj. o'^porttml^ across the iMd/ Congress passed the 



' Eles!encary m4 SeeQ^aary Education Act <ESlA),tmd the federal share of 

e^Me^tlbn flaaAee Jtmpad"^ over one Million &llara ali^st overalght. 

. ^ 4 .\_ ; ■ : ' . - - 

•:■ Since 1965, /the authorisation of eduaatloa appbprlatloni has-been 

^*^Mad'^en'"'a7eontinuteg^^e^loratl0n 

educatlonaluopportuaity for all and on the ideatifl^atloty, of adctttlqnal ..^ 

national goala in eHucatloa* Over theaa^ fifteen years^fedar^^ ihv61vament 
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-^r f — Tar * ' , - - _ 



itti thWp 



"v . 



i^la in aw^^om ^ a 1978 tcport^^ 'towards a Coa^rahenai^e Fadenl 

behind federal aduea^oniniti^^^^, ran^^g from tha f Miliar idaa, that 
it was a faSaral ^aBponsibllit^r -to u'sun aqu^lity of aducational oppsrtimity 



"ragardlass 0f naa^ age« athf&a h#zl&ga» aoca^^o Msa^mtagap or 

handfcapping ^onditiQn**, 1^^^^ the^^^tioa/that tiia fadaral go^irmDaat should ^ 
"eitfrcisa iaadarship ia ^a^si^port of rasaarch in aducati^n and to 

.... _...r.'-i_ i t _ _. ^ 



assure w^^i^kftr^WmA A a Ka ^ f nn of Imwledga aaqulrart 

rasaaxeh proei^s*" With tha .Qthar p offarad 

. ............ ^ . . • * ,. ' 1 

for f adaral involvaMnt la aducatloa broadar than thing previousiy 
aansidarad, - * 

. ....... I ; v= .: . ; . . ^ ...^ . ... .. ^ . ^ 

IronicaHyi hbwaver, the growth of the federal role In education /£n^id# 

-T Ttom t96 2 to 19 t S^ , 




\ the federal share more thlA ^ttoubled, g^tng f^om 4*3 pareant to 8,8 percent 
(See. TabL^ But by jC9 77 , * the f a3eral~a&r a HiS no t yet reached nine perqan t . 

^ This is m i^orti^t point: ^It Ir from thfs situation that has ajisen tha 
widespread fieliag that federal' invplvement ^in *eduQation is inoTaasingly 
a matter of underfunded mtadates, "nie goverMent is asking for mstfej 
and offering pha same. ' ' ; I ' 

To iimmriia the federal progr^as, brief ly would not be possible* 

' " 1 ^ » 

i • ■ « ^ J 

It is import^t, however, to note thkt the programs can be classified 
^ in two ways. First, thay can be divfiiB into^ /ai^la" griffta, ^in whicl^ 
. funds are, dlstribifted to loc|3E school districts on tfie bails ol prf-dat^rminpd 

j ' ' • • . . . . • 4 . - ...... L . 

% etititlaropnts, and di^Qreti^fWff^ grantSp which are awarded to .achool dlf trlcts 



< 
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of rhe grmfOFa^ ^^^^Qr ii^cli^.aeenei^ ribrnt a^^^iagi^A-i^^ — '....^ - — 

mra adndnls tmred at t^tf a4^#^ -/fe&mZ l^eL* ttiere ara ^tais, four * " ^ ' I 
r • sub-^^^i fadaimlly^ailocmted forimda grmta; st^ta-aUoestad ^foiroila 
:i grtatsi faderally-alloamtad ^scra^on^j^ graatsi ^4 stat^aUaratad 
U..:-.' diTscf ttiamary ^grtots .^^^T^ ot ^ga ssc -llluatrataa the flw. ^ ^ * 



while Qpnaldarl^^whtttiar rtjra}. dlst^^ts ara adaqu^taly ssrvad« In tha. 



eurfaat apprdpgiatlQn,- approxiiaataly thir% pageant of fadarH fimds ari 
distrlhiit^ g^p^^^- ^^tf/f laaj^ of ^un^j 



thrafore say^ba infiuBnead Mre by poll^is ^d daoislQiis mada at .stats 
^.laval 'thaa by fadaral Ifntaat* The saase Is trua * f oir aoaltoriag ; mch of It t 
/ ' is done by fM^^ ^®P*5^^^^^^» ^^^i4^^8 their, own. poliay ^nterpratatlons . 

.*/ttls. ippllas particularly to r^ral sahosls: In mny caaas, OB'^ll . ^ ^ 
" " ion large urbm scboQls^ dlraetlyV^ftilB leaving th# TOfiiMrlng of 



anall schools ,te tha staCe agehcles. Baforf yialdimg CO tthe Impulse to . ■ 

BlaiBe'the ftdfral govammant for one's problams with fader^*.4ld,^ therefore 

it would ie a ^od idaa. to ch^ek to^ be jsura that the source of the problam 
i^^Qo^i;;^^ ch# \^tata laval^ - » i*. — ' 

Rural eddaatian m&dB mtd aJm^tmn&tia^ 

" ^; fWara rural .schools no different from urban and, suburban achoolSy * 
' , , - ^ . ^ * » ^ ' * 

and if edueitional ftaeda did not var^: -f rom one satti^pSto" Mother , t^e|6 

would bemittle pause for eoncart^ovar the' fadaral treatnient of rural areas 



..in comparison to other areas oT^l^a count fl^T^ut, TOral:* educMtl^n^WtfTb 
distinguished from urban an€| iuburbrfi aducatlofi In several ways each^of whioh 
has liapllcafcions for tha proper dlst^butlon of £etferal*aid? --s- J* ^ - 
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. — ■ -- .-^^ 

.First of Ji3X^, ttffal scfa^J.^ Brm'iLwmrmmt the cacego^ *iiialudee • 

_ C^exytoixig xTOS ©ae-roa® schopls oa Malae Islaads to larg^, coaaolidated^ 

.... ... . .^.^ . . .. ^ ^ . ..^ ... 



■ * 



fral ^aEdca laAms diversity .a characterts tie* which diet^mlshM rural 



siihpols as a* group t la cQi^arlaon ta gthers. With reference to federal 
aid, this isaans*that . ^iral aelibols have a: particularly high J take la seelag 
that there la fle^hllity buil.t iat© the aid pwgiwa/ If thay are to 



* braefit from thta, ~ * ^ 

' - The fact of their diversity makes it difficult to coatiaue generalisiag 

, / ■ . # / ' - * ^ ^ ' " ' . ' 

^ Mout^ rural schools, but some o^iotfs features cm be ^aa^ed,^ Rural schqols* 

i Both studeats and ^available resources are laofe Ukelv to ba spread acros^s 
. wide geographic, area*. This characterlrcic aAma that it inay ba more dlffictdt 
^^TO^provlde thsy spaciallzad vse 



areas « It iso meaas that there will be ^a hl|her laeideace of trfflasportatioa 
problems aad higher traasportatlon -costs oa^ a per pupil ba^i ^.s ^ - 



Another obvlcfus characteristic of , rural schSbf ^systCTf is *th4t they are' 
^lik^ly- to--be^a^llar-than-urbaft 

iMller'Bad 1ms specialize^ staff aad admialstratloa J^cross the aatfion. 



eighty-fivs percent of noamatropolltm- school diatricts ha^a t^tal ' . / 1 

earoUmeata of less t^aa 2500 studeats, wWle oaly fifty^four percent of ^ / 

-' - , :■-*- Jh.^ ■ ^ - - - .•„ .i^s^^.... " .. iL 

MtrqpplltM school districts fit that- category (See Table' 2) . Ab\b resul^j . 
tha cuwiculim is go lag to be less specialised/ schoolffmcilltlas will be lass 



<^omplete, , teachers will b^respoasible fo^r a wider- variety of ^ubjacts, ^ 
itraU.va4a3^arilse=-%rtll=b^-^iesB'rhit^ 



^ genera are fnore likely to be iaformalj personalised, aad less iastitutloaal* 



'IHoaaatyopoll fan" Is a d^agraphfc tam^af^rjag^ta^^^all^ 



outaide of ^ Staadard MetropQlltaii Statistical Area, as defined 

ERJC. . ■ ■ . ■ „ . <) . ■ 



' i^^ar £*atM0«wMch Jto,^^ mipealally ^pieal of rural areas 

is tt€ elos'eneia ©f BihwX/jiowmmLiyiT^MtLo'aB* -'^^^ comimitiea tead to * 
™te^ «h«lve . ttea urban rowramlSias m.d quailltatlviay aif f armt — \ * 
; -charaaterized by more soel^ aad aeonoEiic InterdBpeiidaTCes strongfer 
t ra d itio n a f lopal Grotrgl aad go^aro^ai, md greater i^ortaflce aitac3ied 
to tha f^iilj. Where the school/ egTOunity/r^atlgaahip is titter md more - 
^i^if leant, tjie bureaueratlc stTOCt ure _la tha school (as i%i^her Uoeal 
institutions) Is less developed, and the paea and dlTraotion of iducatl^nal 
chMge Vlli be more qlosely attimiid to the eomunlty. 1' 

TOare is also the condition df ieQj.atiOtt, ^hich *^ though it is not^ true 



4 of some^rural M^eas = e^sts in many foxM throughout rural Amerieai 
^ - DistMca snd/ot geographic barriars ioay separate TOral paople from aach othar 
and froW tha rest of the world* The Isplicaclone Qf"*thie condition are many. 



Rirar educators will hai^a 'leas access to Information, rasourcas, and iervicas. 
Biera ^11 6e a lade of profasaion^ contaec> Stud^tg mMy Inrk f Atn-f 1 -r a-H f y 
with Qtti¥t^IlTtlnp"ffld have undeveiopedll sRills tor daalUng with tha outaiiS^ 
world. There will be fewer caraar models and learning opportimitias . . 



'iUrban" amenitlas will be in short supply, whij^ may caake it mora difficult 
to attract staff* The cultural homoganaity of tha population may lead to 
prejudice against othar culturas and/or tha growth of a local culture ^ 
which is itself the objact of prajudica in the largar world/ '^^^ 

^nnto<*ially, rural school districts are, on a sliakier foundation than 
are school districts generally* Overallf there are highar rates of poverty- 
in rural areas than in tha cotmtry as a whole (fifteen percent of the rural 
pepiQfl¥tTonTrs"oT ten percent of the metropolitan 

i^pulation - ) > and lower tax revenues. Where school finance is dependent on€ 

'^Fee National ^ural Center, lTT9 [ ^ . ' ~ ^ 




locmi wealtii, Mrml areas a,re disadraataged| Im 1975-76,! raral ^Hfeicts " 
looked to Outside sourees for 57,4 parcemt of their revenupij while the 
coii^mi^ble figure for the U.S. as a, wh^e 49. -4 percent (Smm Table 3). 
As a result J rural distrlets ars ^le to spend le^a on educat^n. During the 
197S-*76 iehool year^ the national average per pupil e^enditure wma 
$1235, whereas the e^endlttire for rural areas was $1070 per.pupllj or 
,„elShfij-sevea_per^^^ 



spite of the faot that transportation eoits are higher In rural araas, 
witk the average nonmetropolltan school dlatrlet e3^ending,$61 per pupil 
for transportation services, cOTapared to $49 In metropolitan areas. 



or 124 pereent TOre* Rural schools are forced to o^itbacfe in Instruction, 
i&rtiere :they speirf alghty-seven percent of tfie nation^ .average^ a^d 
in atten^nce and health services, where their expenditures are only half 
the national average.' - - 

_ As far as quantifiable adueatlon needs are concerned, a recent 

Department of Agriculture report makes it*clear chat rural students 

are diaadyantaged* It concluded chat residents of nomnetropollt^ areas, 



compared* to resldanca of metropolitan araaSs are more likely 'toi enroll 
in school lat^r^ progress through school TOre slowly, complete fewer 
years of school, sceife lower on national asiessmsnt tests, and become 

functional illiterates (Fra^e* 1978) . . _ 

Rural education, then, is characterised gent rally by unique problems 
and |reater than average need. Considering tftese realities, how do ^ 
rurai schools fare with federal aid? ^ — . . 



In ordar-jto evaluate the ^ potential benefit of federal- education 
aaalatance In rural schools, it is necessaryito agk three questions^ 



(i) Do fed^irml adu^tlon piogrffl^ of far afpi^aprtate assistm^ tp 
rural scAoolk, g^«i thi^r uQlque charaetarfstics? t ; , 

-^- -^ hwm-^ fo^progrtM suited - 

to their own ^ret^ist^aes^'par^ciilmrly jJA tha araaa'of currlcultfli and stafr 
davelopsffit. If s©j d©_ the^ede»l progrfflaa provide that' aseistancej or have \ 



fl^y been drafted vith uAan or suburban settlngi in mind? 

, (2) Is feder^ educatisn mid 'SUffiaient^ given the nature, and extent 



of rural needs? * ' ' . . 

^ The;ra are actually t^^Mta t© this ^uaf fiian* The first l^is whather^ 
^ rural aduaal^Qnal naads ate quantified in a satisfactory Vmannary or whether 



they "ira imderesttmat^dr The second is whathar f6dewl aid to rural ichools 
is enou^ to dovar tha costs maating. thosa^nea^ . In a maimar which . 
provides rural children with aducatio^al opportimitias aq^l to that anjoyed 
by urban and suburban children* . - 
(3) Itf fadaral education aid mmageabl& in rural schoqls? 



the appropriateness of the fadaral educatiori programs in; wral areas. ^ 

;i5^tKis^i5e7 hW^ef7^^ 

program needs of rural schflolsj but wkether tha aid is organized and 
adainistared in such a way as to ba of banafit to rural schools, given 
their institutipnal naads and cha^acteEistifis. 

Each of these questions will be cohsldered in turn, with attention 
paid to rural schools* axpariences imder several 01 ptogr^E^. 

Fadaral aid and rural program needs i Is it appropriate? 



As has already been men ciohad, there are no federal education programs 
which spee-iJleally address rural needs. Neither is there a feeling within 
"OE that tOT^IS^awitTOT^^ spwrt-Mt-fadeTrl 



coiittnitment, fe^responsa of a program officer In the environmental education^, 
office is characteristic of the vle^oint of the Department of Education as' 



envlromnental education is a notion \that^has equal applicability In both 
rurdl and urban areas, look only at the neej, the service to be rendered 
imder the prop^ted project, and the quality df the service," . ' 

Therefore I the question becomes one of whether there are opportuni tie's ^ 
vrtthin the array of .education assistance programs, for using federal aid .to 
address unique rural needs. To that, the Mswer is 'yes and no. Almost all 
of the fede^l programs have some meksure of usefulness ^ as far as rural needs 
are concerned. Envii:onment|£ education ^itsalf (m OE-adminiatered discretionary 
grant progrMi suppprting curriculum and staff development) is ca good eKample, * 
b ecause cur^ nrhnnls a r e at a ^&laadvantage—in-4helr— capacity— ^ 

laboratory facilities that are available in larger ^ well-endqwed suburban 

. ' / ' one - 

and urban schools * they need to rely more on the eKploitation of the resource 

which works to their advantage i their proAmity to the outdoor en'^^ronraent . 

i 

ThuSj the availability of federal funds for the development of innovative 
environmental education programs seems to be an ideal opportunity for rural ' 
schools, ^ ^ 

There are^ in fact, several federal programs which providp funds for 
local program development: Part C of ESEA Title IV (Improving Local 
Education^ractices) ; Bilingual Education (ESEA Title VII) ; Emergency 
School Aid (for desegregating schools); and Caree^ Education are a few examples 
'All are competltlvely-awarded programs; some are state-admin^teredp while 
others are federally-administered. To the extent that unique ruWal educational 
needs means that rural schools have a need for some of their oto curriculum 
aft'd staff development^ ^1 of these programs would seem to b^ useful. 

Unfortunately J almost all these programs have other features which 



work against their usefulness in rural 'arias, One is that, in each case, 
large grants" are widely favoredsover Broall grants* Thi average environc^ntal 
education grant in 1978, for ©xa^le, was for ,$33,000 (Only fifty-eight^ 
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grants ware made, 00^ of 679 applications submitted). This is a ease of the 
trimDph^of bureaucratle interests* A few lafgg grants make for less 
administrative work by prograp officers* But a large number of small 
grants wouAd go much further, would be spent more cautloCisly, and would 
benefit a wider variety of schools* Small schools not wanting to be dominated 
by a single^ federally--funded project are much more likely to pursue^ - 
small grants than largf ones* 

Secondly, if these curriculmi development progrms are to be useful 
in meeting the program need^ in rural areas, it is necessary that they be ^ 

chari^teriied by flexibility in their design and implementation* But the ^ 

opposite is increasingly true* Washington officials seem to be stuck in a 
%ientality ^hich demands large-^scale solutions, which values ■'transferability" 
over local relevance, and which sees ^novation as a process which* can q^jly 
happen in large, resource-rich educational centers. 

We may stay with the environmental education program. The eKperience 
of a rural educator in New York State Is worth rAcduntlng. Problems began 
for him after he received his -grant.' "They put a lot, of pressrfe ,on us to 
come up with a theory," he says. "It. seems like they're always thinking on 
a grand, coi^lex scale — so they can win the whole ballgame at once. They 
want to, be able to tell people what to do. It seems as if they don't think 
that rural people *ean think creatively and solve their own problems*" In 
the case of his |rant, he was expected to become fdfillar with various "tomes" 
coming out of the national office, including "charts and graphs with no 
meaning or significance to what we wantfed to do." Though his proposal 
had focused on energy-related issues, the natlbnal office. In the process of 
^ -pprovlng his proposal, amended it to ioqjoa, on "human settlements" — an 

ir ' I'l 



ironic twist for a sparpely-populated region. 

There is also evidence that current federal policlis actively 



: discourage the development of educational programs wri^^ are suited to ' , 

local circmnatance, excellent example is the Title IV*-C program, ^ ' 

which Is supposed to support "projects and actlvltiei designed* to 
improve educational practices," It is a discretionary grant progr^ 
administered by state ^education agencies, but one of those on which * ■ • 
the influenc^j^^ federal policies and directivas has been substantial. In 
p-^^ most states* .IV-C fmids are distributed in two baste f o'rM , ^'Pevelopmental'V grants 
\.. ^ ^ are given to local school districts to develop a new educational program* 
usually in areas established as high priorities by a state Title IV 
^ advisory council* "Adoption" grants' are given to- districts to defray the 

expenses of their adoption of a prograffi which >ras developed elsewhere, ^ 
Pr,eviously, there was a third cat|gory as welli -'mini*' grant^ for small amounts *( $500- 
1500)' were given directly to iridividual teachers who had an idea they n^anted to try. ^ 
The trelid in recent years Wis been to give fewer developmental grants, 
^ but for larger amounts ($50-*100'^00 yearly, for three years) , and more 

adoptive grants, for smaller amomts. The use of ^nl-grants has disappeared 
almost entirely. A 1978 survey found only ,3 percent of IV-C funds being 
distributed in that form, "One innovation can go a long ^^y*" explains 
Heman Goldberg, Associate OE Coimissioner for State and Loca^^ Programs , 
"The talk now is* 'How do we get more bang for the buck?' There's more emphasis 
, on spreading the impact of a program around* State departments don't want 
districts to re- invent the wheel." ^ ^ 

The question is whether tfee emphasis on transferability over relevance * 
■ means that ujiique local needi go unmet i The issue is probably more critical 



'^In keeping with the new emphasis, the Title IV-C program had Its name 
changed in 1978 from "Educational Innovation and Support" to "Imprdving 
Local Education Practices,*" 



for rural schools than it is for urban sehools, given 'the diversity of 
rural settings. It is exacerbated by an even more serious problem. The loss 



of opportunities for locally-relevant program development would be minimized 
if the developmental grants went to a broadly rapreaentative sample of 
school districts, including varieties of rural districts. But that is 
dafinltely not the case. 

According to a recent study (Emrick 1977) , the typical program /'developer" 
4s an urban or suburbaA school^ while the typical "^opter" is a rural school. 

* The existence of 'the pattern is confirmed by many state IV-C officers^ 
such as one from Mlnnesoca: "If you_look at a map of the state showing the 
sites of developmental projects* they're almost all in the urban areas, 
i , . But this year we have sixty-five adoption projects * and they're 
iKJstly in the rural areas. That's hov we balance It out," 

Thus, in the Interests of "transferability" * small rural j^hools are 
being denied opportunities to develop their own curriculmn and staff 
divelopment products — in a federal progr^ which is supposed to support 

-that activity , Insteady-they pre of fared seeeTPd^hand^^imfovat ions, usually ^ - 
developed in an urban *or suburbs context. The basic attitude behind this 

I 

position is that innovative program development is^a phenomenon which 

can only take place within the conteKt of a large institution, for a 

variety of reasons, A good example of this line"^ of thinking is offered 

in a Journal article an the "diffusion" of exemplary educational programs 

among rural school districts in southern Appalachiai 

Rural Md low--income school systems with minimal financial 
resources lacked the funds to try at tacking ^their problems in 
new and different' ways , Yet in many cases the innovative programs 
^ that would tlimlnate their specific ^ifficultlas had already been 
. tried elsewhere and had proven suceessful, ^king this Information 
available to ' them would show them how to solve their problems 
4nd in the process serve to stretch their limited funds, (Barry 1977) 
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•nie patronising approach of showing rural districts "how to solve their 

pfoblems" will not reap the"maxlieum rewards of educational impr^vemenc, 

^ # it 

school; .A clear example of the attitude that educational innovation can 
only be nurtured in the resource-rich environment of large schools or 
"research and development" centers can ba found in Texas, with l^s 
atotnistration of Title IV-C funds* In 1979, thirty-five developmental 
grants were awarded* Twenty-three did not even go to schools ^ but - * . 
.to "education service centers," intermediate serrtce agencies serving 
schools over a wide region. Of the twelve developmental grants that did go 
to school districts In Te^s^ only two went to districts with enrollments 
of less than 5000 students. , , , 

^. To be- sura ^ the a llocat^lon-of— Title'-IV-C^^ is a s tat^ 

decision^ pot a federal decision; but the IV-C plan must be approved by 

the Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Secondary Education In Washington, 

and the__ppllcy of directing developmental funds to intermediate agfencies 

i - 

school districts is fully in "keeping with current federal thinking* 
There is, In fact, a counterpart to this practice at the federal level. 
In announcing the availability of federal funds under the nationally-administered 
discretionary programs^ the Office of Education only bothers to notify 
school systems with enrollments of more than 500 students, { 

In conclusion I It is theoretically possible to use federal aid to 
support program development which Is tailored to rural circiOTstances ^ 
but in practice there are several barriers to doing so* Firsti there 
is a federal preference for large grants qvej small ones and for 
comprehensive "models" over modest local solutions. Secondly, there Is 
an attitude toward rural schools that can only be described as condeicendlngi the 



' idea'is' chat smal-]^ rural sehools are inherently flawed and-^ot enable 
of high-quality, original program development. Such aft .attitude cannot help 

.effectively than anything else can doom any effort to achlave exeellenoe 

in the educational program of a rural area. * . ' ' ^ 

Federal aid and rural economic needs' Is it sufficient? 

V What is the price of establishing equal educational opportunicy for' 

rural schoolchildren? / ' - , 

For moat "^ruj^i sehool administrators,^, the most*_.impQjtant questions 

* * ^ ^ 

pertaining to federal aid are whether they get ,it' ani whether it's enough - 
to meet the needs* The first question primarily conceras discretionary 
aid -^'othe federal grants you can ^never be^ sure of until you 'have the 

_ . . . _ . --- -■- . : . . _ , — i ............ ^ 

c^ieck 'in hand. Whether districts receive any funds depends 0^ Viow their ^ 

applications rank against those* from other school districts. Typically, 

^ • . ' , \ ' ^ 

the applications are Judged on the basis of several criteria, the most i 
important of which are the level of "need" which e^clsts in the local ■ ' 
area and the potential benefit o| *the activity which is proposed to * 
address that need. Normally, each ^ criterion is assigned a maximum number 
of points; an application then accumulates a "score'*^, based on how well it 
measures against the various criteria, and only the highest-scoring 
applications are funded, » * \ 

It sounds fair enough, "^e problem for rural districts, as in so many 
other cases, comes in the definitions " in this case, in thfe interpretation 

of "need", Thoughout several of the Mjor discretionary programs, there is a 

* " - - ^ ^ * - / 

clear density bias: Needs are considered to be mora severe when they are i 

f 
! 

clustered in groups rather than spread apart. 'In these progjrams, school 
distyicts are at a considerable advantage In the pursul^ of federal aid if 



It coii'ta^e a large number of' need^ students » regardless of the relative 
.* eon€Wtratloi^ of the students pmong the school papulation as a whole 

^-7— . ..^ 

Under the bllln^al edueacion aid program (ESEAj Title VII), a school 
district's application for, a basic gra^t is rated partly on its "need" 
points: "need" is defined on the b'^ls of'both'the number of students of 
limited. English profic^'e^cy and tnfe Mcoifiparabli percentage . Thus a small 
rural district is alwayl at, a'^lsad-^antage In competition with a lacge 
urban district ^ regardless ofivhether th% small district enrolls a higher 
proportion of needy/ students, because the large district will be' able to 
score CKtrtf points bedause of ^its high nimber of such students* 

Applications for basic g^Bflts under the^ Emc^rgency School ^d program ^ s. 
(ESEA, Title VT) are rated oiJ the same basis a combination of n^prical ^ • V 

* V. ■ — — rt-^T^ \- 

^ and percentage measurements. Associate OE Coimnissioner for Equal Educational \ 

Opportunity Shirley KcCune claims that '*We*re tiylng to be fair to both ihtt^v^* 

- * ^ ' '' 

rural and the urban districti the nimerlcal ranking favors the urban district^" 

the percencage ranking favors the rural district'. By putting the two togetftgrj 



we get a balance*" But her logic is unclear. How dan a percentage rank^g 

be considered to favor a rural district? All that eanytr^thfully be ^ai^ is that 

a percentage ranking does not discrl^nate against a rural district, whereas 

a numerical ranging does, Nelther^^system favors rural districts. 

This same density bias is ^,lso evident tn the Title I program, with* tha * 

1^ 

concentration grants. Under this prOvis ton, school districts i^eceive bonus 

* ^ - i> 

payments If they have a 'Tilgh concentration" of low- Income students. But, the 

definition of "high concentration" Includes a ntcnerical component as well as 

a percentage component. To be elig^lble, a coimty (not a school district) has to 

have elpher 5000 or twenty percent identified low-income school-age students, 

Coimtles receive an extra alloGation for e^ch "disadvantaged" student they 



contain above ?hat level; effeet', they are abl^ t<a count those stVdentf twice .^^ . 
.• This mfansthat the concentration' grant is an automatic gift to, all metropolitan' 
a©unt£ii% rigaraiesi of, thi actuai proportion of "poverty among the studentg.i/ j 

' * • ' / r 

In Ctuth, iU^B not the' fact of how eaa^ily" the netropolltari /iatrl^cti ' \ h 

, Qualify for the concantratiqn granti that is the issue: More than half of all*' ' 

the school distrlata in the nation, large and small, qualify for cot^^ntratlon ' * 
f * * * * ^ ^ / ' 

grants* I^e pj^bleh Is that/ small .distrlAts only ^et a b^ys for tfee number of 

children above the twenty percerfi 4evel, -while the large cities a^e abje to- \ ' 

Soimt all the children above the iOOO levels- Mve thousand students, howaver 

represent only percent of th4 enrollment fn the'Eoi ^geles Unified Schiol ^ ' 

Diitrict, ''two percent of ,^rt^en^ollment of the Houston Independent School 

.District, four percent of the enrollment^of the Memphis schools, and only five '~ 



percent or the enrolrlment of the schooli In^Coluabus^ Dhio (and those figures 

a're ^fore .thejenrallments of the other ichool' districts in the county are ' . 

^ , - ^ » \ ^ * : ' ^ 

added) t The Fiscal 1980 appoprlation for concentr^flon "grants was $200 mlllioni 

up p50|ijiillioni from 1979. Of that mohay, .sixty percent wen^ to th^e 130 largest" 
scliool} districts in the coimtry ^laoeording to the Title I.of flee r^f the Office - 
of Education. t * ^ 

fSi Under straight foraula grants,/a school ddstrrpt is. guaranteed a sliare of 



federal funds for each eligible child it contains, ^No density factor ^s thus 
involved, Th^re is still a qu^ion for rurarl diitricts, however, of whether^ thi 
fi^i^s are sufficient. The problem with straight per pupil allocations of 
federal aid is that educational cof ts across different settings are not always 
equal on a per pupl/' basis. This is particularly t^ue of, small schools, >here 
fixed costt-^st be spread among^ f4'wer students. A "falraesss' Issue is ythus 
involvech Federal expenditures which are proportionate on a per pupil basis 
between rural and ufban ateas will not produce bene|iti which are proportionate, 
//if the cost of produelhg thpse benefits -li higher InaiiMl areas. 



* £xattpies q£ sltuatiotj& 'involving diseconor^s for jmall schools ^re . 
riufaerous. One film PC^^^^Br costs the s^tj regardless of how inany | 
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indents 



tpMch teacher for .twenty . students ta as expensive 
as a speecK ta^her far thigty students. Similar p^roblemi apply in th^ 

, /-^ ' ' ' In' - , . ; ' I 

per pupil coats building an^equipping gyTOaf iims*^ libraries, and scienae 

\ ^'^'^ ' ' > * * n.;'^^ ' ^ . \ ' / ' . 

rabaratorles.In a recent Department of A|ricuiturt ^eport*of research on 

** , ^ \ ^ ' . - , - ^ ^ ■ 

relationships batvaen size of sctools and aehooL diltricts and the cost 
of education, the author copcluded that "The*extent and avall^lllty of 
IfllaracQnoml^s €n education is not a m^ettlft iskue/' b^t that "Certain 
acfanomies 3eea >to \ba associated with^large-icala education" (Fo^ 19B0), 
Becat4sl of the %^rimeei in educational, ^o^ts, at least two fqraufa*^ 
^ased federal prpgr^a — ESEA, titles I and Part B —'have^cost 



adj^stmant factors butlt Inttf the foraula, OddlY enough, neither is 



^esarlily 



/ ^alpfiJ^ fo sfaall rural Schools. 



^ ' Under Title I* allaqations to school districts are pegged to itaA' 
edueatioo axpenditures*. The Idea la that eKpenditur^ variances will rAighly 
rf f l^ct cos ^ ^rlaneesv ^ But that 1^ no^ nasasarl^ true* A state * t ^ddeatidti 



escpenditures say vary *for many reasons which are quite independent of coit --^ 
mos^ notabla are thi factors of the state's wealth ond the commitment of 
the state's political eiite .to the support of ^ubrlic educatiou. In sueh 
ins targes, lower average education expenditures- indicate a condition of j 
disadvantage for jhe state's schoolchildren, pothlng else. To adjust the' 
level of, federal aid going into the state , according to the level of state * 
axpenditura ig^ in effect , to parpetuate and compound the disadvantage* ^ 

' ^' ■ * 

Iliis is precisely what happens in thousands, of smal^. rural school districts. 
As noted earlier j r'ural achool districts tend to spend less than urban school 
distrfcta* As a result, those states which are predominately rural have/ 
education expenditures which are lower on tha average than expenditures in - 
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s cafes which are predominately urban^ and all the districts in the rural states 
'will receive lower Title I allocation^.' As a result of t.his situation, rural 



districts on a natioatflde bafia receive less Title I aid per eligible child than 
da urban districts (See "Smith and Brauen, 1979). 

^ • The cost adjustment mechanism in the Title IV-B program is somewhat more 

^sl . ' ■ . I ' \ . . 

reUable, , though still faulty.. The IV-B program providfs funds to school" 

* , ' ■ • ' . L - 

districts Jor the purchase of educational resource maf,erials. Gpftnts given 
tp ^fchool districts accordfng ,to the number of students #he/* enroll. It is ' 
• ^BcAgnized that smai rural schools will inevitably have higher per papil ^ 
^costs wheij it cqmes-.to phe purchase gt mph things as enc^'opedia sets 
d^d film* projectors. For that reason; "sparsity" iani ''smallness" are 
• both c ondi tlorfs which are of fleial3.^ considered fhlgh 'cost, factors;" and 
where the^exirt, a -district aay^ualify ^or. a higher subsidy than it would 
'otherwjt^i receive*; The problem is that there is a long list of conditions 
^ which .are recognized as "high cost factors," and states have the freedom 
g to cholDse'' Which, jactors to uge in establisMng th|lr own IV-B allocatfons: ' 



. — T--: — ■ - ■ -'t- 



■flt is a state-administered program.) They ^y, for example, choose Instead ; 
to adjust the IV-B allocatioti according to the. number of Title I-ellglble 

children In the school district, though it is difficult to see how the per pupil 

'■ . ' ' 

costs of purchasing educational 1 resources vary according to the income level 

* # i 

Of the students' families. In 1^79,. there were seventeen statea which did not 
conaidar either population sparsity or smallness as "high cost factors'' for 
the purpose of IV-B allocations* Among them were five of the seven most urban 
states i^ the countiy, • • 

There are other considerations as well which raise questions about the 
sufficiency of federal education aid in districts, One is the fact that 

rural poverty is qualitatively different from urban poverty. Less than twenty-five 
percent of the rural poor atfe in feraale-Readed fainllies, for example, while 



over forty percent of the urban poor are so-'rf^&ated' (National Rural Center* 1^78). 
--Theifrforer^the-dtflnltlai^^ 

the lavel ©f allocaclona going to rural areas. - • * ; . , 

Another consideration concerns the revenue potential of school districts, 

In order for federal ald/to produce equal benefits to averyone^ it must not 

^ ^ " , - i ./ y ' . : ^ \ 

only be adjusted to reflecS^cost varlaneeg, but hTm \6 raflect a diatricC*a \ 

capacity to finance its own* op^fation. Wherm diitricts rely heavily on local 1 

. ■ . - \ . ' ' ^ ' ■ • ' . ^ ^ 

tax^revenue, and where those revenues .are Icm^ eactrA federal may be necessary 
in the interesti of equity. ^ ^ ' 

Federal aid and rural sghooL syitems i Is it manageable? # " ' 

When state education^ off Icials are asked why more ESEA IV-C developmentkl 

grants don't go \to rural schools, their response Is automatic i "Because they 
don't apply for them." The sama apparently holds tme ftsr all discretionary 
grant programs, '^b just "don't git many high-quality proposals from the wral 
'areas j" says' Cay le Anderson of » the Minnesota Department of Education, 

Because there is such a low level of participation in grant competitions 
in rural a*reas, it is ^difficult to accuse either state or federal officials 
of discriminating against rural applicants. In fact, most officials are 
genuinely pleased to see good proposals from rural areas, and there are many 
Stories around state education departments about gpecial considerations having 
beet^ made for this or that applicant from some small, rural school. 

The problem is that there is rarely any attempt to offer a good e^lanation 
for the lack of rural proposals^- an explanation which goes beyond the simple 
notion that "There isn't any inrlrast in proposal-writing out there." 
Specifically, .there seams to be little thought given to the tdea that perhaps 
the source of the problem is not in rural apathy, but in a method of program ^ 
operation whicK leaves rural scTftDols at a disadvanlagt and thi^g ensures a low 



level of rural interest. In this case, the Question that must be asked is not ^ . ' 

' ' \ 

schools, but whether the pjfagrams are strudtured 1^ s\ich a, way that they*caW 

-fit into the institutional context of rutfal school .iys terns. 

The initicutional characteristics of ruMl schosl systems have . ^ • 

already been dlscussadi They ^re les^^bureaucratic and more perionalized, ' 

with a relatively i^eveloped adminlstrati^fe exponent in fcomfmrison with 

large brban and suburban school systems. Frbquamely,^a rural district will 

■ .have only a superintendent, a secretary, mnd a bookkeeper in the^ central ' %, ' ^ 

•office, with one principal in each school building*— some of whom are also 

teachers. 

-^he-tapl^OTtlOTs-forTa-d^rflrrrc-^^ use ot redaral ai"d are obvious. In the ~ 
case of discretionary grant programs, where a school's fortunes^ depend §ti its 
"grantsmanship" cfpacity, smII districts are severely handlcagped, miile^a 
large school system might employ a staff member purely foe the purpose of 

of werseeingjihe^^d^^ 

opportunities, a small district must rely on the willingmesa of a superintendent 
or a principal to play such a roleC^ But a superintendent or a principal has 
mafiy other responsibiiiWes; there is little time left at the end of the ^ 
day for writi^ng proposals or even ^rasing the latest Federal mgiater, * 
Rural administrators, therefore, either do not learn what is available 
in the way of federal education aid, or do not have the time, knowledge or 
training to* pursue it* ^ 

^The smllness of rural school syscems also has important implications 
for ^their experience of formula-based federal aid. The problem here is that 
the aid is invariably tied to school enrollments — the smaller the system, 
the less aid it gets. But with any federal grant, there is a minimum amount of 
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paperwork chat accompanies the' grant. This means that In some small rural 

dist ricts, the adminis t rative burden Im^ offi cials as. a 

^ " ' % ' " . ' ' ' \/ ' ^ 

result of their Invol^^ement , in a federal aid program may outweieh the' 

benefits of the program. As a result, some districts are "choosing not to * 
participate in federal programs. ' _ ^- • 

If there are. lower than average levels of participation in federal aid " 
progrims, both discretionary and formula-based, it is therefore due at least 
in part .to the fact that small rural districts face-serious disadvantages 
in their pccess to and use of . such aid.' The federal response has been to offer 
technical assistance to short-handed rural school systems and to make an 
attempt aD paperwork control and the simplification of program i;esulatlons . 
The lAtter fteps have been undertaken on^y wtthln the last two yea rs an d 



have met with only limited success. Progress has. been made, but the admlnlstratlv 
.burden Imposed ^on small rural districts as a result of their Involvement in' 
^ federal progr;ams is'sitll outweighing tl^e benefits', in the Judgement of many • 

rural superintendents. 

With respect to te^nical assis^tance, it Is well-established in the 
legislation, but poorly-established in practice. As currently authorised 

(under Tples I, IV, V, and VIl of ESEA aprf under Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act) , technical assistance provisions are intended to help districts in the 
planning and operation of new programs or programs which are mandated by 
fe'deral statute, to help in the formulation of proposals for competitive ■ 
grants, and to keep school personnel well-informed of the latest changes 
in the federal programs. The ^glslatlon Is most explicit wltH regard to , 
th'e distribution of federal funds, under Part C of ESEA T|.tle IV, where It 
la specified that funda'^hall go to school districts '"on an egul table basl^^ 
recognizing the competitive natura of the grantmaklng, except that the State 
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educational agency shall provide asgiitmice in formulating proposals ari^ in 
^opgra^Clng programs Vo^o^^^ whiclTare iesi able to > 



eompece due to smmlh ilia or la^ek of local financial resources V ^ 
Given such stateaents, it would seem that technical asilstance activities 
hold out the pro^se of alleviating the rural disadvantage in the, pursuit of 
federal aid, 



Unfortunataly^ the record of statt agencies In providing "the requlrld 
technical a«lstarice Is mixed, to say the .least. A 1977 HEW "Sanctions 
^ Study" found that "state technical assistance programs v^ry widely in quality 
and approach" (Damarest 1977) , Many rural school administrators qharge that - 
state technical assistance programa rpprasent at bes't 'a. token effort — and ' 
~^hia"^hafge~i¥~riot always denied by sta^e agenicy personnal,- 

Their position Is that technical assistance is expensivfe and time- consuming. 
It Is also inconvenient, and many state ^ganclas have responded by ^'e-defining 
assistance in ter^ more In^keeping with their Q%m Interests and which, virtually 
precluda any Qu-sita, individualized..aisistajica#- Aotivi^^^ 
small districts overcome the dliadvantage they fa^ In competition with 
larger districts suffer the Met. In Texas, for iKampla, technical assistance 
imder the bilingual education program has increasingly focused on program and 
staff development and lifts on proposal -writing skills. "The districts which 
receive our h^lp ara the swift *ones that comi after it,." explains bilingual 
education director Ernest Perez, Paraz says that the federal govarament Is ^ 
partly responsfbla for £h#-4acA of technical assistance. "The problem is," he 
says, "that tim^^as bean so tight that we don't have the opportunity to go 
over the proposals like we should. This year, there were only thirty days 
between the time we Received the program regulatlops and the time prdposals 
were due. Many districts had only a week to. develop a proposal. We didn't have 
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ttjae to ^m^ytw .thma lot qu^ltyp only to sai: that th^ were in order*-* * = 

iM Tmmm^ thm respona^ility for pTO^dlng taehaJeal mstlitance to tehool 
dlstrtetr* wishing to co^€ta for ESIA ftmds ^ assi^ed to ^mty 

regional ssri^ft emtsrs. tts affort ia organized to a imy sisdiar to that namd 
i:het^stMlwT^ 

ar# br%f#d .on the pro^sal^^^^ting pMa#dyr#s« local ^chwl offiaiala, 

hovAriTt feel that thm worl^hops have an effect opposite to the one which is 

^JLa^rodgd=,tm deg^t h^^ 



asa la twee you get Is mlaimal." If the regional service centers which put on 



these workshops have less than m ^enthusiastic conmltoent to the goal of 

developing good pro^oeals . f rom the rural d^trlctSi it , may be related to 

the fact that they theMelvjs^^ efflloy , proposals-writers^ com p^ for the 



same grants, and depend on the same funds for their own survival. 

were awarded to a single Texas seiylce center one which already had ten 
other tV*C funded projects in later, stages of fimdia^. '*We'ra. forced to 
go outside for addltlDn^ fading,'- es^lains Judy 'Castleburyp coordinator 
of planning and development at another service center in San ^coni^t 
"We work hard at that because our districts haw great needs." In fact^ the 
"needs" of the service center are. also taken into consideration. Castlebury 
explains that onfe of the reasons t that the service center seeks grants under ^ 
ESEA iv-c CO develop new programs rather than grants to promote program 
adOptioni, is because her staft "gets a little antsy'^with one-year adoption 

grants. ^.J'Developmtntal proiecti give £undingp"^ihe says * \ 

* * . , ' ' 



fflLnotmcing a worl^hop on the Cl^-^C) pregrim, \rtiere they'll explain it. I go to 
thesis But tdiat that nonally does, if you h^en*t been ^^osed to it before* 
^ ^ i s_ s ca r e „y o V ^^away ^ 



" 



pTOvidea MYe stability for our staff," Castlebuify's mttitude toimrd 
Che provision of tectoloal aasisCOTce CO niral sebools ^ 
is not ^iirprisisgi "I eonduat tratnijig wrkshops for dlitrlct peoplei'* she 
says* '^Wa dTO't; dise©^^ frro vrtttog, btst thay reallM their ^meaa * 

for. frading are lass than ours • we produca bat car-qualify pr6pogalsir^tmd " 

a b^Rlr e^Sc* of gatting thCT ftmdid, aa^ are in a battar po^^Iot to delivar 
the sarrtces, Thara's not a lot of Intarest ia writing proposals In the rfural 



In fact ^^^ara is more interest in proposal^^tlag in rural schools than 
har statment indioatas. If mora superintirfdants do not apply for fadaral 
^^antsi^ says ona p-^.t-ds -beM 

procass/ -*lut onca you go through it one time," ha says, "it's not so bad. 



And every yea^W fc gats e asier In his area of TCTaSp superintandants hava 



been forced to davelop their own teclmieal assistance network* "It's 
-s trlctl^^iord^of-aouth^iL^e^.^^^^ '^rnbahl y^^ftre_I^ffilt^gy^tt^^ 



on was from ^ (a larger district * about twenty miles away)* I just called ^ 

--—-^ V!-^^^ was always ve^ lielpf^V- ^ ^ ^ 7^ 



Since then, I*va passed my application on to anotlTer superintendent, and he's 



Qow passed it one to stsmeoni else." Rural^ school administrators need and 
want teclmlcal assistance in their efforts to pursue federal aid opportunities;* 
m when they don't get it from the official saurces, they are farced to iarovise* 
- ilaothe^^robl€m^i s^ uggegtadJiera.i ^J ^^ V . 



in many states that the best way to Jjaprove rural schools, is by delivering 
sfirvlces to their doors, rather than strengthening * the schools themselves. 



to salve ^eir em problems* jet this My ^ot coincida with the institutional 
dB itk ^al areas* As prevlodlly discuased, rural school systems tend 



nee 



to bt more -peraonallzed in their operations-4fiBn school .systems generally are* 
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vitt profMM, As one ntml jmxgmTlnt^Amut puts it* '•^allencfe itf''€ducatiM 

edocatlos^ Is^iroTamto its Mphaais on tha davalopBOTt dissf^natio^ of 

ex^ipla^ pyogyma^rather thm th^ dey^gpina^ ^ 
laaay rural atoiniaCMtors tmi^reesed* Whm one Ta»i supartotendMit ima' 
urged to hava OM Of his ta^her's prograa^ 'Validated" and "diffusad" to 
othar aohoolsj ha rafusad* **Tou ooulte't sova lt|" ha^says, **Y©u*d hava 



to sova FranWa Lou, Teu build progrma en paoplai it's thair daterMnation 
^md eoiiaaitmant ttat^makas^ prograis*^^ i, 

Ha sud othar rural atoinistratori ^ hewavers baliava that datarMaatien 



md coismitoent in taachers are attributas whiah ewi ha ancouragad mad built ^ 
One_^gf .„ tha. baa t -wa 

in davaioping a new progrM, If the new progTOT dupliaataa a program davalopad 
alseiriiare* it may also duplicata tha im^ascportable benafits of the 



eraativa proeaas. Iliera mighty after a!!, be somathing for "re*invanting 
the whaal" — to the aKtant that tha inventing sight ba mora important 
than the wheal * 

........ _ Pbyioualyj„ f imds „ ara _ too . lliaitad to, give . evary-.d^trict- a. IV'C - ^f- 

davalopmehtal grant or some qthar large fr ant. What may ba asked, hawevar* 

if/ 

is whather tha currant policy of Investing heavily in salectad sites providas — 
^ tha graatast benefits for rural districts^ An ^taroativa is raadily proyidad 
in the revival of "mini" grants, suah as those whiah used to depart of tha 
program* 

There is a^general Issua here. There eeems to be ^ ^pn^fT^ry th r^^g^^jl^ 

tha federal education aaalstanae programs to gf^^^^l^ yf latlvely ^mAA^ f^y^r\tA^TmA 
. rural school systems in negative rather than positive terms. The result la that 
resources are not channelad into the institutions themselves (which might be 
Q ^^ggarded as flawed) , but into other institH^on^ 
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of Mniste^ag to ths xwtml schools. In partictilmf , tteye mmmm to be - 
UttlB s^port for the Idaa JEhat afuMtioa la a rural s^iool dapCTds 

1» ^ on tBe ereatlva capmeity of thf ^ititution. Little att^t 
Is Mde, ai^r^ftra wlthla fader^ ^d, to si^pMt Imevatlve Initiatives ' 

^mmll mOiuols ^ ^zhBj are expectad to replleata other ichoili' progxt^T^ 
toste^. HoQ^ Is not dlractad to caachaw to davalbp fchalr oto Ideas, hut 
oaly to trala thCT In somaone alse's ta^nlqua* Md ays t ma are urged 

thraiS elves. 

In B\m^ the structure of the federal aid program Is in savaral 
_..respec£#^^t^ wall-aiat^^ 

To the Mitent that a district's fortimea la receiving federal fimds " 
depends on Its proposal-vrlting abilities 

of a lack of administrative personnel . Wherf school systms are small, 
__jhe^ atolnlitgaSJve_b^ frmt nn jTnrolveaeat-la-^-foraula-baaea- 

faderal aid program often outweighs the associated baneflts. Neither 
: technical assIatancr M^ 

simplification of ragulatlons have bean able to allaviata those dlaadvantagea . 
FurthanMre, the amphases on program development rather than people developmant 
and on the dellvaiTr of servlcea to rural schools rather than an tha building 
of tha ichools* self-help capacity ar# both tendencies which Mount to a 
- ffils-judgament of the Institutional m^dn of ^tir^l g^h^^l, gyst^ag/ 

a:. ^ 

ConatuQianB and reaonmen^tiona 

Until fadaral educatlQn asiistance progr ams are fxmdM at a^,m1h^^^f.^-r^ny 
higher level; it will be hard for them ^ to fulfill their pur pog^.'^ -in gi^hg^ 
urban or rural districts. That goal must be the highest priority* But the time 
has also come to\ecQgnize that urban^ ^d rural aducaalon are characterized by 



ditttrent prbbleas TOd different posUbUltles, aad'th^ • - 

scrate^ei of edtiQatlonil liqiroveMat are raqiiired In ameh ease* It la ha^d 
t0 show ttat rttqi bai btttt my mlleioua neglect oi Twxml ©dticatiom iti this 
aatioft* But it does sem apparmt that the Of flee of Idy cation *s cuaSIHftf 



set of ^t^tio^ M#ds md raqulrtng ^ solntiross has 

adverse consequances for those school systrais which Ma tha nost atjrplcal; 

st^ prlaarily from OS's determination that it is aot nacasaary to "think 
rural" in order to serve tha causa of rural education^ iffiprovea«t. But the 
j?J^^tS£^M^*cill_real^ .cm 3a . s ean^^ttrou^ut^tha.. JadeMl^aid^ oparatioa 
Hiosa programa which support curriculimi davalopmant do not OTCOuraga 



locally-iralavant innovation, amall-icale solutions, or teachar-diracted design, 

assign rural schools an "adopter" rola, leaving tham with programs wfich 
^ere dasi^ed fo^ tha^st part in non-rural settings , Formula^baged prof 



do not raflact in many cases the highar par pupil costs in rur^ areas for 
providing eo^aMbla BduM 

cone antra tions of naady students , but low nuabars, are at a disadvantage in 
the tfistritiution of faderai aid, compared to areas with high nmnbers of such 
scudants. Programs are not designad with the Institutional realities of 
rural schools in mind and hance are lass effective In meeting ^ural needs. The 
burden of paperwork md the lack of grantsmanship capaci^i discourage nir^ 
schools from participating in federal grant programs* is a lack of 

coiroltment to building the creative capacity of rural scKools as ©pposad to 
having sarvicas delivared to their doors, ~~ ' -^^ . 



First J addltiional invistigation must, be carritd^^out* Technical assistance 
progrMs must be evaluated Mrt carefully, with the latint of seeing how they 



Mtad b€ sferecg^eaftd, m4 stats assia^ce mfforta ibmJ.d bs aonltore* more 
dlosely* Rasevch mist mlio ha carried out fa erdsr tof^teOTLae^the -true 

^ educatlTOal easts ta ruMl « irtth thJgoil of astablisbing 
Br wotm equit^la f orroaa adJu^^TOt In tha^federal p^ogrms. ^ 
— Iil^Ki^aeefw^ - - 



(l> The ?dttslt^bi^" of ^fadaMl aid: p» 

(2) Additional r€SQurc€S should be put Into teelmiaal aaalstaaee efforts. 

avallmbla to tap re schools and to seals the grants to a slie where they are 
attractive to iinall systess. 

f4) Ssfll gr^ntm mhoalA h^ ^aA^ m-^m-T'i^^i^ teaeh^rs tQ^carry out 
individual projects In thslr o^m classroom v 



(5) CurrlculvM dsvelopment to meet unique rural needs, should be 
supported'* * 

(6) Greater latitude should be allgwed-^^^^^^ 



enabllag them to pursue thalr own Ideas of what naeds. to ba done, 

(8) State education dapartments should ba' mora closely sonltored for 
their distribution of fideral funds to rural areas. 
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. Tablp 1, RevMue receipts of pufaile elamentary and secondary 

■r .United States. .:lS61-62. to 1376-77 (Percentage distribution) 
' , : . • ■ i. ^ ' - V . -.i 

. . Scheol year ^otal * rede|ax Se^ Local "x^ ' 

- * llncludiog 

iy61-#2 . „ .UUO . 0 '„4, 3 . 38 . 7 56,9 

ly63-64 ; . . . 100.0 4.4 _ 39.3 

1967 -68 . . - . . . lUO.U 8.8 38.5 52. 7 

I960 /O — . . . . . iOO.O - — 8.0 39.9 ' b2.1 

i97i-72 lOO-.O 8.9 38.3 52.8 

> 

1975- 76 ^. . . . . 100.0 . 8.8 43.9 47.4 

1976- f^ . , . . . JUO.O . 8.8 43.4 " 47.8 

^ , ; — — ^ . ^ . • ' 

"Sdurce ; U*S . ueparTment of Heai th rEduca t Ion , "and Welf are , 

for Education Statistics, Uigeat of Eauaation Stattatvoa, 19/9^ Tabie 66. 
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Table 2, Nraber ef Public School plscricta by Sl^e to 1971, , 
4| VnttBd Staeas Tocal and KonmetropollCEn- Arems. 



School District 
Enrollment Si^e 



Unitad States 
Total 



Nonmecropolltm Distrlgts 



Total 



Parcent of 
lys* Total 



25,000 or mora 



^r,5Sl 



184 



559 



1,112 



130 



467 



23 



42 



2,500-4.999 



Under 2500 



2.025 



12,701 



1,078 



10,121 



53 



80 - 



SOURCE: U.S^ DcparcmanC of Healch, Bducacion, and Welfare. Naclonal Center 
• for Education Statistics. Statistics of Local Public Sthool 

-— System l^j^-—- 

Table i. 
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T^ie 3^ Farettt Uatribution of RerMue Eaealpta of Loc^ 



Onltad States Avengs and NQpffletropolitan Arus« 





41.0 . 




47a 




Fadaral 


8.1 




9.9 




Cosblned Fadeal-State ^ 


0.3 




0.4 




Vaeattooal EdueatioQ 































SOURCEi IpHn^ Patilp "Re||pt As* Rural Amarleai EdueaclQaal Problasa and 

of Cangress* NoveBitr 1978» Tabla C*3 (Using unpublished data 
from Nation^ Center for Eduaatlon Statlatlea, U.S. Department 
of Health, IduQatlont and Walfare) . 



Current ^aEpeadlturea per ^^P^^ W^iage Ettily M^teriSip 
4^I^cal Public School Sysitma in 1975 Itolted SiEtes 
Average and Note^tropo^^^aff Aareas* 



AccQtint 
Category 



Unit ad States 
Avermge 



HQOTe tropoli ton 
Average 



Pereent 
of ^.S. 
Averagg ^ 



Total sKpandltu^es 



$1233 



$1070 



87 V 



AdMnistration 



■'InstTuetlon^"*^ 



53" 



847 



47 



89 

•87"™--^- 



Attendance -and 

Health services 



16 



SO 



FupU eransportaclsn 

-—services"----—----— -~ 



49 



61 



124 



^ Jlm%J>S^tai$im vii l 145 . . . 120 , . 83 

malncenancs ^ 

- f Ixed eharges 

ReplaceinenC of • .6 9 150 

equipment 



119 



85 



71 



SOURCE: Irwin, .Paul "Report on Rural ^erica: Educational | Problems and 
\. > Federal Alternafclves", Congifessional Research Sefvlce, Library 
■ of Cohgresa. November 21, 1978, Table C-J (Using unpublished 
data from National Center for Education Statistics, U.S Dept. 
of Kpalch, Edueaclon, and Waif are ) , , — 
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